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In Spring 1965, the Office of Economic Opportunity awarded the Department of Research 
of the Montgomery County (Maryland) Public Schools the sum of $6,260, under its 
scall*grant application provisions, to facilitate the analysis of data which the 
department hac collected during the school year 1966*67 on the nature and operation 
of the Head Start Program in the local schools. This report is submitted to the 
Office of Economic Opportunity in compliance with the contractual provisions of 
the grant award. 

Background of the Data Analysis Activities 
Supported bv the Office of Economic Opportunity Grant 



The policy of the educational leadership of the Montgomery County Public Schools 
is to accompany the development of innovative educational programs with research 
designed both to secure operational descriptions of new programs and to assess their 
impact upon pupils. 

The Procedure for Describing 
an Innovative Program like Head Start 



The procedure for describing innovative programs in action involves time* samp led 
observations in which trained observers, using detailed observation schedules, 
gather for each observation specific data on the organization of the class for 
instruction, teacher behavior, pupil activities, materials and instructional aids 
in use, teacher*pupil interaction patterns, subject area(s) involved, variety or 
sameness in pupil activity, occurrence of small group activity and of individualized 
instruction, i mediate purpose of instruction observed and, in some studies, the 
nature of verbal interaction in the classroom. 

This observational technique, developed by Dr. Samuel M. Goodman, Director of 
Research of the Montgomery County Public Schools, has been used in many research 
studies in the Montgomery County Public Schools over the past seven years, to 
describe the status of curriculum practices in the schools, to assess the impact 
of specific staff development procedures upon teaching practices, to identify 
actual differences and similarities in teaching approaches presumed to be different 
from one another in an area like primary grade reading instruction, and to study 
the impact of a specific factor like class size upon instructional practice and 
pupil learnings. Details of the technique are discussed in Appendix A. 

The gathering of data on the actual Head Start Program in the Montgomery County 
Public Schools represented a new application of the Goodman observational tech* 
nique, this time to a pre-school situation. The purpose of this feature of the 
here* reported Head Start research was to answer the questions: What, in reality, 
does a Head Start program in the Montgomery County Public School system look like? 

What do teachers and aides actually do with and for children? What activities tend 
to be typical, to occupy the greater portions of time, to be repeated more f; re- 
quently? 

In a very real sense, the answers to these questions provide one level of evaluation 
of the Head Start Program. The data on such questions reveal whether, for example, 
in action as well as in avowed intent. Head Start emphasizes the language development 
of the pupil, his socialization, his acquisition of attitudes toward and understandings 
of the school environment, and his skills in interacting with adults in school. 



The Test Data 



The gathering of test data to assess student outcomes has also been a feature of 
the studies of innovative programs in the Montgomery County Public Schools. In 
■most of the department's studies using the combined gathering of descriptive data 
and test information, the test battery has been used to ascertain whether there is 
any significant correlation between demonstrable differences in instructional pro- 
cedure and differences in impact upon pupils. In the Head Start study, the prime 
interest in testing was to gather baseline data on a sample of Head Start pupils 
for use as a point of reference in anticipated follow-up of the pupils as they move 
through the primary grades. A secondary interest in the Head Start testing was to 
secure information: (1) on the problems inherent in "mass-testing" very young 
children and (2) on the feasibility of analyzing test data in terms of differences 
in approaches to the handling of Head Start pupils from one class to another--if 
such differences were discovered through the time-sampled observation procedures. 

The Data on Teachers 1 Ratings of the Growth and 
Personal-Educational Needs of the Head Start Pupils 

The avowed purpose of the Head Start program is to stimulate the development of 
verbal ability, listening skills, ability to play and socialize with peers, accept- 
able sanitation and food habits, and capability for independent activities in the 
actual setting. 

To secure an estimate of each pupils' growth, the research project officer developed 
an inventory in which teachers ranked pupils' on 40 specific traits* 

The ratings, like the test results, are being preserved in each Head Start pupils' 
personal file, to be reexamined in follow-up study in the grades. 

This report describes the schedule, reviews its development, and reports the results 
of factor analyses of its items. 

The Contribution of the Office of Economic Opportunity 
Grant to the Head Start Evaluation Project 

The survey of classroom practices in Head Start classes had been initiated by the 
Department of Research of the Montgomery County Public Schools as an "in-house" 
study, supported in part by funds allocated for evaluation in the original Head 
Start grant and in part by departmental funds.lt had originally been decided to 
delay any testing activities in Head Start until there was reasonable expectation 
of the funds needed to employ personnel to administer, score, and process the tests 
and to secure the electronic data-processing support required. When the additional 
O.E.O. grant request received favorable initial reaction, the decision was made to 
add the testing activities described below. The grant from O.E.O. thus enhanced the 
project not only because it supported the processing of the observational data but 
also because it made feasible the pilot testing activities here reported. 

Chronology of the Project 

Preparations for the observational activities began in April 1967, when the director 
of the Head Start Curriculum, ascertained that funds would be available for supporting 

a field research team to do the observing. Recruitment of personnel required 
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approximately a month. The development of the observation schedule, as a modifi- 
cation of observation schedules used in earlier curriculum practices studies by 
the Department of Research, plus the training of the team of four observers, extended 
throueh the first two weeks of May. The time-sampled observations were accom- 
plished between May 15 and June 15, and testing activities occurred between June 26 

and July 22. 

Scoring of tests and the collation of background information on each examinee, as 
well as preparation of these data for IBM punch operation was a task that extended 
over several months thereafter. 

The data analysis design called for the writing of data processing programs and for 
data analysis runs which made demands upon technical manpower and equipment not 
immediately available. Hence, the request for O.E.O. funds to expedite the data 
processing was initiated. The grant was received in Spring 1968, and the data 
analysis here reported was undertaken. 



THE PROJECT TEAM 



A considerable number of people in the central office of the Montgomery County 
Public Schools contributed to the development of the instruments used in this 
project, to the data-gathering activities, and the data analyses, and to the 
writing of this report, as follows: 

Dr. Samuel M. Goodman, Director of Research, Project Coordinator 

Dr. Victor E. Small, Supervisor of Research, project Officer 

Mr. Cornell Lewis, Director Head Start Program, Consultant 

Mrs. Dorothy Brethouver, Curriculum Specialist, Head Start Program 

Mrs. Ellen Roller, Research Specialist 

Mrs. Rose Schwartz, Research Specialist 

Mr. Donald Marcotte, Supervisor of Research 

Mr. Albert Jenny, 2nd, Research Specialist 

The time-sampled observation technique and the design of the observation schedules 
and data-gathering procedures, developed by Dr. Goodman, were adapted to needs of 
the Head Start program by Mrs. Roller and Mrs. Schwartz,- working with Mr. Lewis, 
Mrs. Dorothy Brethouwer, and with the four members of the field observation team: 
Mrs. Warren Shekletski, Mrs. Mary Solliday, Mrs. Ann Williams, and Mrs. Margaret 
Noyers . 

The test battery and the rating scale were developed by Dr. Small, who also super- 
vised the implementation of the data analysis plan. 

Participants in the report writing were Dr. Goodman, Dr. Small, Mr. Jenny, and 
Mr. Marcotte. 

The study could not have been undertaken without the cooperation and active par- 
ticipation of all twenty-seven of the Head Start teachers, who contributed ideas 
incorporated into the observation schedule and into the rating-scale of pupil 
behavior and development. 
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These teachers vere: 



Virginia Beyer 
Miriam Chamcv 
Faith Codcing tor. 
Mignoh Conn 
ELra Erickson 
Madeline Gary 
Beth Goering 
Helen Goldberg 
Verne 11 Griffin 

The Subjects of the Study 



Margaret Haering 
Madeline Hyatt 
Eloise Lav son 
Barbara Martin 
Gertrude Meissner 
Peggy Meyn 
Mary Pahl 
Gladys Patlak 
Beatrice Piearsky 



Sylvia Press 
Marilyn Rigler 
Amy Roberts 
Terry Rohr 
Bernice Rothberg 
Kathleen Sweet 
Margaret Warfield 
Marguerita Will 
Eleanor Wohlfeld 



The twenty-seven Head Start classes in the Montgomery County Public Schools in 
1966-67 provided the subjects for this study. 

Observations were conducted in 13 of these classes. The scope of the observation 
program was limited by funds. Therefore, those classes located in centers most 
likely to send their "graduates” to schools receiving aid through Title I funds 
were given priority for the observation program. Then, a matching group of classes 
in Head Start centers not likely to be sending their pupils to Title I schools 
was selected, with the plan in mind of following these two groups of pupils through 
the grades to assess the progress of Head Start graduates and, at the same time, 
the impact of Title I programs on their development. 

For the testing activities and the enterprise in which teachers rated pupil growth, 
the pupils in all 27 Head Start classes were the subjects. 

The twenty-seven Head Start classes were distributed among 22 schools, as indicated 
below. The eleven schools marked with asterisks were those in which the observation 
program was conducted. The beginning of the year enrollment figures here given 
do not, of course, reflect the attendance and drop-out patterns which were neces- 
sarily taken into account in securing and using test data for the analyses reported 
below on the impact of the Head Start program on pupils. 

Name of Center Number of Classes Number of Children 



Bannockburn Elementary 


1 


17 


Bur tons vi lie Elementary 


1 


13 


*Cedar Grove Elementary 


2 


34 


^Clarksburg Elementary 


1 


19 


*C loverly Elementary 


2 


37 


Colesville Elementary 


1 


16 


Barnes town Elementary 


1 


15 


Forest Grove Elementary 


1 


16 


*Gaithersburg Elementary 


1 


17 


Germantown Elementary 


1 


16 


Lay tons vi lie Elementary 


1 


15 


*Monocacy Elementary 


1 


15 


*Nev Hampshire Estates Elementary 


1 


18 


*01ney Elementary 


1 


18 


*Park Street Elementary 


1 


16 
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Name of Center 



Number of Classes 



Number of Children 



Parkvood Elementary 
*Poolesville Elementary 
Ritchie Park Elementary 
*Rock Terrace 
Rosemary Hills Elementary 
*Travilah Elementary 
Washington Grove Elementary 



1 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

2 



16 

16 

43 

12 

18 

13 

31 



TOTAL 27 



431 
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AXALYSIS OF CLASSROOM OBSERVATIONS 



A program for analysis of the Head Start observational data was developed and 
executed on an IBM 7094 computer at the University of Maryland Computer Science 

^ 1:rSeS vere a “e^Pted. The first involved the simple tabulation 
of trequencies and percentages of activities, materials used, and group sizes in 

Ifh atlC ° i* the _ several s “b" populations involved: children, teachers, P a ides and 

f' Ul iae £ecocd kiEd of analysis involved "two-way" cross- tabulations 
aftivicLf T-n’ SrC ‘ P Si2eS ’ 3Dd activities with pupil group sizes and 
( , * ^7 r* *** attea P t was nade to devise ’’three-way" cross tabulations 

asalasc cercain adult cate8ories in tL “f a oth«’ 

dka£ ®. tabu lations were made in order to provide a reliable representation 

ends of th!t l ofo?r^ eSS - S -a 3 *“ the Head Start Pr0 8 ram 1" relation to the 

were beW -J f T ? vldenc ? Y as sou 8ht that would indicate whether attempts 
and de I e i° ? Verbal ability and working skills, form good sanitation 

Md eating habits, and foster learning to play together and interrelating with 

Vestio^. 3 POS1 “ Ve ° amer - fouling tabular data will speak to these 

Pupil Activities 

firing 650 obsen.ations in classrooms, 1,447 activities involving pupils were found 
in progress. Observational data on these activities were gathered. The frequency 
percentage breakdown of these pupil activities, classified according to the 17 
Ta^le if tes ° ries cr P“Pil activities used in the observation schedule are shown in 

f rca jt ble l » if language instruction, discussion, singing-dancing- 
reading are considered in the context of developing verbal ability 

« fLlLae- PUP , 1 1 1 3CtiV f tieS were observed to be in this category. Similarly! 
Of S!T U f S Saal i articles > routines, writing, and helping are viewed as part 
tLSiJ ro working skills, 21.9% of observed activities were so oriented. 

Learning to play together and to interrelate with adults in a positive manner are 

fSeri^ntiL 00 *^ 1 ?? ^ iDtereSt whlch be related to audio-visual, science 

tSk iTlWl’of h^’ 1 v Stend a S ^ m ° Vin ?’ “ d organized stillness, which together 
infMi! raf- * * ^ the observed activity time. Snack time may have been useful in 

occurred th^f habi *^ * S WeU * S encouragin 8 social interaction. This 

K 6 .^ ? f the t ^ ne * ^ remainder of observed activities were distributed 

activities (12 ’ 9%)# moving to another area (3.4%), and unclassified 

^ largest single group of activities was oriented toward 
interaction with other human beings (both peer-group and adults), the next 

S ^ iUs> and the third iargest, with developing . 
piase three constituted 83.4% of the observed pupil activities, 
on the basis of the above interpretation. 
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TABLE 1 



1 



Pupil Activities 



■ Pupil Activities 


Frequencies 


Percentages 


Sub- totalled 
Percentages 


Language Instruction 


207 


14.3 




Discussion 


23 


1.6 




Singing, Dancing, Dramatizing 


25 


1.7 


- 


Reading 


23 


1.6 


19.2 


Manipulating Small Articles 


202 


14.0 


. 


Routines 


87 


6.0 




Writing 


2 


0.1 




Helping 


26 


1.8 


21.9 


Audio-Visual 


85 


5.9 




Science Experimenting 


37 


2.6 




Art 


145 


10.0 


. 


Listening and Moving 


102 


7.0 




Organized Stillness 


147 


10.2 


35.7 


Snack Time 


96 


6.6 


6.6 


Inattentive 


187 


12.9 


12.9 


Moving to another Area 


49 


3.4 


3.4 


Hone of- the above 


4 


0.3 


0.3 


TOTALS 


1,447 


100.0 


100.0 
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Adult Activities 



Adults were divided into five categories: teacher, aide, adult volunteer, student 

volunteer, and "others." Eight adult activity categories were observed and a cross- 
tabulation vas made of the data for 1,29- such activities, shoving frequency of each 
activity by adult category; percentage observed of each activity, by adult category; 
and percentage of adults observed in each activity, by adult category. The fre- 
quencies and percentages of adult activities are shown in Table 2, while the percen- 
tages of adults engaged in each activity, by adult category, are shown in Table 3. 

Table 2 shews, as night be anticipated, that the bulk of all adult activities vas 
per "c 'ted by either teachers or teacher aides, as opposed to volunteers and others. 
Ex, •- todly, there were some uneven distributions within these two categories for 
certain activities. For example, 70.2 per cent of adult reading vas done by teachers 
while only 12.8 per cent of it vas done by aides. On the other hand, aides did 
66.7 per cent of the writing, while teachers did only 33.3 per cent. Routine activ- 
ities also fell to aides sore than to teachers, but far less markedly: 43.2 per cent 

of such activities were performed by aides, while 34.8 per cent w-ere performed by 
teachers. Singing-dancing-dramatizing activities were unicue in that aides did not 
participate, according to the observations. Teachers carried out 62.5 per cent of 
the latter activities, while adult volunteers were involved to the extent of 18.8 
per cent. This vas the highest participation of adult volunteers in any activity, 
although they closely approximated this figure in non-instructional activities (18.4% 

Table 3 shows that the overwhelming majority of adults (88.3%) were active in three 
of the eight activities listed: talking and listening (34.6%), directed instruction 

(27.0%), and routine activities (26.7%). 

The figures indicate that the techniques used by adults to bring about the pupil 
activities, presented in Table 1, centered around talking and listening, and directed 
instruction, and that teachers and teacher aides did most of the work. 

Out of all the activities observed, there were 472 instances when two adults were 
working with the same group of children. There were instances of more than two 
adults working with the same group of children, reflected in Tables 5 and 6 below, 
which are not specified in Table 4. 



TAEL-E 2 



iou _ ~ a ct'vitics, by Adult Category 



: 


‘ Te^z 


fl-RS 


A- 


5 


Aou 


_T 


Student 


Others 


To 


7ALS 


■■ 

ADU-T ACT* VI f * ES 


7 ; r q ^ 




FHl •• 


** 


VOLUN 

PSEO. 


TEERS 
£_ 


Volunteers 
Freg. £ 


Freq. 


%_ 


Frec. 


£ 


2 \STF.UCT 2 C ** A L 


i 2 


-! - 
_ 1 • W 


13 


3 *«- 


7 


? 3.4 


2 


5.3 


4 


10.5 


35 


>00.0 


Read* ng 




TO. 2 


6 


12.3 


5 


10.6 


0 


0.0 


3 


6.4 


*7 


100.0 


WR 1 T * NG 


i 


33*3 


* 


66. 7 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


3 


iOO.O 


D ! SECT ! NG 




= 3.3 


7 

1 


i 4,6 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


1 


2.1 


43 


100.0 


Singing, Dancing, 
Dramatizing 


10 


c 2.5 


0 


0.0 


3 


18.8 


1 


6.2 


2 


12.5 


16 


!OC.O 


Talking, Listening 


243 


35 .* 


104 




53 


ii. 8 


4 


0.9 


39 


8.7 


443 


ICO.O 


Routine 


120 


34.3 


1*9 


?• * 0 

T$.d 


4 i 


11.9 


10 


2.9 


25 


7.2 


3*5 


5 00.0 




1*6 


4 i.S 


112 


32.1 


*5 


12.9 


7 


2.0 


39 


11.2 


^*9 


ICO.O 


Directed Instruction 






GRA?D TOTAL 






















1 . 29 * 


100.0 



TABLE 3- 

e 

Adult Parti ci ration in Activities, by Adult Category 



| 



f 




0,2 0.5 0.0 



NON- I NSTRUCTI ONAL 

Reading 

WRITING 

Directing 

Singing, Dancing, Dramati2;ng 
Talking, Listening 
Routi NE 

Directed Instruction 



•Total 



6.6 


1.8 


0.0 


1.6 


c.o 


2.0 


4 o .6 


26.5 


34.4 


* 9-7 


37.9 


26.6 



0.0 


0.0 


0.2 


0.0 


0.9 


3.7 


4.2 


1.8 


1.2 


16.7 


3 *. 5 


34.6 


4 i .7 


22,1 


26.7 


29.2 


_ 3 ii 5 


27.O 


100.1 


100.0 


99-9 



PERCENTAGE TOTALS IOO.C I 0 C .0 100.0 

Frec-enc^es c~ Tas.e 2 divided by Grand Total of Table 2. 
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TABLE 4. 

Category of Activity of One Other Adult in Relation to Person 
• • Acting as Group Leader 



Category of Adult 



Activity of "Other” Adult vith Sane Group of Children 



Leading Group 


Same 

7. 


Different 

7. 


Assisting 

Sr 

t 

#3 


Observing 

/r 




Teacher 


47.2 


19.3 


11.6 


22.0 


301 


Adult Aide 


66.0 


20.0 


7.8 


6.1 


115 


Student Aide 


50.0 


- 


50.0 


- 


2 


Adult Volunteer 


79.0 


10.5 


10.5 




19 


Student Volunteer 


16.6 


33.3 


50.0 


- 


6 


Other 


41.4 


41.4 


3.4 


13.3 


29 


TOTAL OCCURENCES 










472 



TABLE 5. 

"Other" Adult Activities 



Category of 
"Other" Person 


Activity of "Other" Person 


Instructional 


Routine 


Teacher 


50.0 


50.0 


Aide 


38.9 


61.1 


Volunteer 


42.7 


57.3 


Any Pair of Above 


56.2 


43.8 
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In order to record variations in the settings within which children were inter- 
acting with adults, a "two-way” cross- tabulation was made of the interrelation 
between the activities of these two adults. Table 4 lists six categories of 
adults against fcur-t-yoes of working interrelationships between them, when working 
with the sane group of children. _ 

Table 4 indicates that when teachers, adult aides, or adult volunteers were the 
leaders of group activity, the activities of the other adult were in most cases 
the same as those of the primary person. When student aides were primary, the 
activities of the other person were evenly divided between "same" and "assisting." 

With student volunteers, however, most of the activities of the other person were 
assisting. This might imply that the student volunteers required more help in 
carrying out their assigned tasks than other categories of persons involved in the 
project. 

When adult activities were broken into two categories, instructional and routine, 
and the persons viewed as "other" were identified as teacher, aide, volunteer 
"or any pair of above," 480 instances were recorded which permitted "two-way" 
cross- tabulation between these adult categories and activities. These data are 
presented in Table 5. 

According to these data, when the "other" adult w*as a teacher, activities were 
divided equally between instructional and routine. With aides and volunteers, 
more routine activities occurred,‘close to 40% of the time. 

A "three-way" cross-tabulation was made, as shown in Table 6, listing five activity 
categories against categories cf primary leaders of groups, as differentiated by 
categories of "other" adults working with the same group of children. 

Table 6 shows that when teachers were the primary group leaders, they were with 
aides more than with any other adult category, 45.6% of the instances. Of these 
instances, 24.6% were in routine activities, and 16.8% were in instructional 
activities. When aides were primary group leaders, they were with voluntters 
aaore than with any other kind of adult, 51.8% of the instances. Of these, 35.4% 
were spent in routine activities, and 13.7% in instructional activities. 

Volunteers also were with other volunteers in most instances. Of 68.4% of such 
instances, 36.8% were in routine activities, and 31.6% in instructional activities. 
However, the total number of instances of volunteers working with volunteers, as 
reflected by this table was only 19, while there were 309 instances of teachers 
working with aides, and 110 instances of aides working with volunteers. 

An extremely vide variety of intersecting adult and pupil activities was reported. 

Those combinations occuring in 1.5% or more of the 971 activity- pairings are 

shewn m Table 7. Taken together, they constituted only 18.4% of the 971 observations. 

Of these cross- tabulated activities, a little under one quarter appeared to be 
related to developing verbal ability, over a third, to fostering good eating and 

sanitation haoits as well as social interaction, and more than a third to develop- 
ing worxing skills. 
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Ac t t v i Tins va. Primary Leadcrs or Groups vs» "Otiiew m Adults 
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TABLE 7 



Pairings 



of Adult and 
than 1 . 5 



Pupil Activities vhich Accounted 
per cent of 571 Occurrences. 



for More 



Adult-Pupil Paired Activities 



Number of Per Cent 
Times 



Reading (oral) x listening to story and looking at pictures 
Talking and listening x listening or observing and speaking 
Teacher directed routine activity x snack or lunch 
Child directed routine activity x routine personal care 
Child directed routine activity x snack or lunch 

Helping pupils x making picture, design, illustration, mural or print 
I Helping pupils x making model, useful object, structure, puppets, etc. 

| Helping pupils x manipulating material (puzzle, beads, games, etc). 
TOTALS 



21 


2.16 


22 


2.27 


34 


3.50 


15 


1.54 


15 


1.54 


34 


3.50 


21 


2.16 


16 


1.65 


178 


15.42 



Analysis of Observation Data on Pupil and Adult Activities, bv 
Individual Class 

Table 8 shows, for each school separately, the relative frequency with vhich pupils 
were engaged in different types of activities. An activity that was not reportable 
at least one per cent of he time is not listed. 

The table reveals variation among schools, but no patterns emerge that would enable 
one to categorize classes into variant programs. For this reason, it was net in 
order to attempt to relate test outcomes, later discussed, to program variation from 
class to class. 

Table 9, which reports the relative frequency with which adults engaged in different 
activities, reflects more commonality among classes. Listening/observing, direct 
aid to children, housekeeping routines, direct instruction, and talking and iistenin 
were the most frequent adult activities in all classes. 

Even so, however, the variation from school to school in adult activities frustrated 
any effort to categorize classes by pattern of adult activity and, by that token, 
precluded any analysis of test data in relation to modal adult activities in the 
classroom. 
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Percentages, with the exception of total, arc calculated on the basis of the n^s for each school. 

Eight subcategorics of activity, each accounting for less than one percent of the total number of observations, 
and combined accounting for the remaining 3.V7. of the total number of observations, are not listed. 
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Instructional Materials Use 

There were 1,2C3 occurrences of the use of a single type of material by pupils. 
Table 10 lists those materials (and their sub-categories), accounting for more 
than one per cent of the observed occurrences. Taken together, these amounted 
to 73.5'7 ; of all 1,203 occurrences. The largest single category of materials, 
comprising about a quarter of those listed in the table, was art supplies. The 
next largest group, about one- sixth of those listed, was physical education 
materials. Visual training and health considerations, thus, account for about 
one- third of the materials listed. 

TABLE 10. 

Percentage of Each Kind of Instructional Material in Use Accounting 
for More than One Per Cent of Occurrences 



Types of Materials 


Sub-Categories 


Per Cent 


Total 
Per Cent 


Books 


Variety of titles 


1.3 






One Title 


4.6 


5.9 


Games 


Matching 


1.1 






Puzzles 


2.2 


3.3 


Science 


Specimens 


1.4 


1.4 


Art 


Crayons 


3.6 






Paint 


4.5 






Paper 


5.9 






Clay 


2.5 






Other 


1.3 


17.8 


Physical Education 


Large wheel toys 


4.4 






Large blocks 


5.6 






Indoor gym 


1.8 


11.8 


Audio-Visual 


Recordings 


5.3 


5.3 • 


Variety 


Sand-box 


2.1 






Doll-house 


1.9 






Lunch trays, snacks 


13.7 






Water and water toys 


2.9 






Beads 


1.5 






Pegboards 


2.3 






Color cubes 


1.0 






Small wheel toys 


2.6 


28.0 


TOTAL 






73.5 
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^Percentages, with the exception of total, are calculated on the. basis of I lie njs for each school. 

^Thirty-nine subcntegorics of activity, each accounting for less than one percent of the total nuinhcr of 
observations, aiul combined accounting for the remaining 11.47, of the total, number of observations, are 
not listed. 




Analysis of Data on Use of Instructional Mater te AL* 
by Individual Class 

Table 11 shows for each school the relative frequency of use of different, ini 
tional materials. 

The lunch tray was a constant, important in the development of food haoits e: 
social skills. Paper, housekeeping toys, large blocks, recordings, and 
were in evidence in noticeable degree in most classes. 

Table 11 evidences the fact that the great variety or materials available to 
Head Start pupils was used, this accounting for the fact that no one type m 
used with great relative frequency. 

Pupil-Adult Ratio in Observed Classes 

Pupils present in a single visit ranged from zero to twenty- three , while acu, 
present ranged from zero to nine. Percentages of pupil-adult co-occurrence 

given in Table 12. 

TABLE 12. 

Percentage of Times Various Numbers of Adults were Present 
with Various Numbers of Pupils 



• r t -s 



Number of Number of Adults 



Pupils 


0-1 


2-3 


4-5 


6-9 


0-4 


• 


0.1 


- 


- 


5-8 


1.4 


4.9 


0.3 


- 


9-12 


2.8 


28.0 


10.5 


0.4 


13-16 


2.9 


34.6 


7.8 


0.3 


17-20 


- 


2.8 


1.7 


- 


21+ 


- 


1.1 


0.5 


• 


Column Totals 


7.1 


71.5 


20.8 


0.7 



Row Totals 



0.1 

6.6 

41.7 

45.6 

4.5 

1.6 



It can be seen from Table 12 that 62.6% (28.0% + 34.6%) of these occurrences 
involved a range of 9-16 pupils with 2-3 adults. Recorded data indicate teat 
the adult staffing patterns for this range ratio were: teacher and aia (- 
and teacher, aide, and other - which could include volunteers, therapists, a 

principals - (28.4%). 

Relations between Number of Adults and Number of Pupils in Classroom Subercurs 

In approximately 650 visits to Head Start classes there were 1,891 separate sub- 
groups observed. Subgroup sizes ranged from a solitary pupil to twenty- tr.rc^ 
pupils. The percentage distribution of group sizes was as iollows: In 

of the observations, a solitary adult was observed. Solitary pupils comprise-- 
21.6%. Groups with a size- range accounting for the largest percentage or 
those observed consisted of 2-4 individuals (28.2%). Groups of 5-7 indivi 
constituted 10.2% of the total, with larger groups accounting for the rem« 

of the observations. 
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THE TESTING PROGRAM 






Ar.-ir.-_ stereo 



...C w 






rr V2s 
..asses 
is vers 



restricted to Head Start children- The non- 
poster children and children who did not quite 
excluded fro:.. this testing). 



The relieving: battery cf tests vas giver, to assess the status of the Head Start 



i. V- 

.cr 



1. The rsatedy Language Development Test, FormB (PR 7 !), which measures receptive 



2. The Vocabulary Subtest of the Weeks ler Pre-Primary Scale of Intelligence 
(WFFS 1) , which measures expressive vocabulary 

3. The Semcer.ces Subtest of the Weens ler Pre-Primary Scale of Intelligence (WPPSI) , 

V. The Dailey Language Facility Test (DLFT), which measures language usage skills 

5. The Geometric Design Sub test of the wechsler Pre-Primary Scale of Intelligence 

(«?r$I), which measures perceptual-motor development 

6. The Test of Basic Information (1031) 

With the exception of the Test of Basic Information, which was administered to 
small trouts . all tests were riven individually. 



The Sample : 

Tests were ad 
this time, the 

dD^cr.Cc^ , 

to l/o c.ixicre 



inis ter ed in July to all pupils in the 27 Head Start classes. At 
1956-57 Head Start Program was in its ninth month. Because of 
refusals, and drop-outs, complete batteries could be administered 
n who had been in attendance for over 94 days. 



The test data secured or. each child has been recorded in an individual pupil folder 
which is being banked for reference in f ollcv-up evaluation activities as the 
Head Start pupils move through the grades. 

However the analyses here reported involve only the data on the 176 complete cases. 
Comparisons with normative Data 



Taoie I- s news 



the means and standard deviations for the Montgomery County Head 
Start children together with reference data from publishers' manuals and from 
distributors . 
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Table 14 



• — v.«. • w u » n «• 

C — * • * 



dard Deviations both for 176 HCPS Head Start 
r. and for Normative Data on Six Tests 



. « c " 


MCPS 

X 


Head Start 
S.D. 


Test 

X 


Norms 

S.D. 




Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test 


90.9 


16.9 


100. o a 


15.0 




rfPPSI I Vocabulary 


7.4 


2.4 


10. o b 


3.0 




"*v??5 1 1 Sentences 


8.9 


3.5 


10. o b 


3.0 




nPrSI I Geometric Design 


8.1 


2.6 


10. 0 b 


3.0 




Dailey Language Facility 


10.4 


3.5 


10. 5 C 


— 




rest or Basic Information 


52.3 


8.9 


50. 0 d 


10.0 





d. 

b^ £ ‘' c ^ on ie5r - r -e •j ; ^'^0 white children in the Nashville, Tennessee area. 

3s;£c cn £ 5 - r£i:i:ie - rancor: sample, including both whites and Negroes, of 
q Ur.itcG sorulation. 

Based cn preliminary data provided by the author for Head Start children 
d ages 4-6. 

Based on U3, heac Start children, including the MCPS Head Start children. 

Values provided by author. 

** “ e 5e£ y 13 - S3 - a -4 that the Montgomery County children in Head Start 

a\er*ge, lever than national norms on the Peabc-dy Picture 
Vocabulary Test and the three subtests of the Wechsler Pre-primary Scale of * 

I l^ e iZi? erCe \. ° r ' the 3aily I^guage Facility Test and on the Test of Basic 
Information, tne subjects as a group, achieved at the same levels as the 
normir.g population. Thus the Montgomery County Head Start pupils achieved 
iC^ei tn«n tne national norms on tests standardized on a population representing 
a vice range of socio-economic levels, but achieved at expectancy on tests' 
vnose normi.g populations were Head Start pupils. 

Effects of Classification Variables 

ine pupil outcomes reported in the preceding section did not take account of 
aiiterential pupii characteristics such as sex. residence, race, or at tenuar.ee. 1 
Thererore, analyses of variance were performed to determine whether or not nunils 
so classiried would obtain similar scores. * 

It was not possible to provide an analysis of sex, residence, race, and attendance 
simultaneously because the Negro children were predominantly rural, thereby con- 



^Ihe distribution c 
in Appendix E. 



r Head Start pupils by the various characteristics is given 
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M In M.( 



1 



1 2 r “ *"* ** ; ; v — 

r ^ ' d r - c - r “ • 

c=r;ly = 
n-s * - >r s * 



ti- i.i _ 

t c5" • 






- • Analyses were therefore limited first to the 
attendance ar.d . second, to the effects of sex, 

.ne results shewn ir. Table 15, taken from the 
&)• indicate that rural cr.ildren obtained signifi- 
suourbar. children on the Peabody Picture Vocabulary 
or rotn rural and suburban children were below the 
mi -ar results were obtained for the WPPSI Vocabularv 



. : _ i : w H ■ 

cr the : 
attend an: 



ar.a Geometric Design subtests and in the Dailey Language 
: general ootair.ee higher mean scores than boys." Means 
\ significantly higher than for the low 

''**"•*■ Sentences suorest, and for the Dailey Language 



«C 

4» v ^ 



suzzes z 
ouzl Is . 



z z. e /i - " i ( 



? - » i. 



ar.guage Facility test f 



race eirects for the Geometric Design 



avorec white pupils over Negro 



Table 1; 



Mean Scores f 

V;-- 



- - .c: _ s 



knere Analyses of Variance Indicated Significant 
ox Incependent Variables upon Test Scores 3 





Variable 


Level 


X 


Peabody Picture Vocabulary 


Residence 


E’ /al 


87.5 


WFFSI Vocabulary- 


Residence 


Suburban 

Rural 


95.9 

7.0 






Suburban 


8.0 




Race 


White 


8.0 


WPPSI Sentences 


Sex 


Negro 

Male 


7.1 

8.3 






Female 


9. A 




Attendance 


Low 


8.5 


WPPSI Geometric Design 


Sex 


High 

Male 


9.2 

7.4 






Female 


8.7 ‘ 




Race 


White 


8.6 


Dei ley Language Facility 


Sex 


Negro 

Male 


7.8 

10.1 






Female 


10.8 




Race 


White 


11.1 




Attendance 


Negro 

Low 


10.6 

10.0 






High 


10.9 


1 - — * -• or 



Specie, mention .must be made regarding the combined 
(rtgper.cix C) on scores for the Dailey test (not ate- 



effects of age and sex 
standardized) where girls 
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- er|c 



in general were significantly higher than boys in general. An analysis cf 
this effect indicated that the overall superiority of girls over bevs ecu 1c 
attributed to the mean score for older girls (11.9). Younger girls, younger 
boys, and older boys obtained similar scores (9.9, 10.1, and 9.9 respective!* 
so that the analyses more correctly indicate that older girls v ere sitnicicar 
higher on the Dailey Language Facility test than older boys, younger beys, a: 
younger girls. 



Special mention must also be made of the combined effects cf race and at 
on WPPSI vocabulary scores. Here the higher average score cf vhite pupi 
attributable to the performance of high attendance vhite pupils. only, an 
to low attendance white pupils. Further analysis indicated that mean 
subtest scores for vhite and Negro lev attendance pupils and high attend 
Negro pupils were nearly identical (7.2, 7.1. and 7.0 respectively). It 
the superior performance of the high attendance vhite pupils (8.7) vhich 
the overall average of the white pupils so that it was significantly hig 
the overall average of Negro pupils. 






The foregoing analyses indicate that caution should be used in interpret 
all mean achievement scores for all pupils in a program. They illustrat 
overall group scores can be influenced by the differential ccnpcsitior 






groups . 



Test of Basic Information 



Gains 

Three months prior to the July testing enterprise, a preliminary version cf the 
Test of Basic Information was administered to twenty-nine children in the 
Montgomery County Head Start program as part of the evaluation effort / In July, 
the final te t booklets of the twenty-nine children who had taken the prel imi nary 
version of the test were re-scored for the twenty-one items which were common 
to the initial and final tests. 

A t-test analysis was performed, and the differences were found to be sisr.ificant : 
(t=3.56, 27 d.f . , p .01). 

Reliability* 



Scorer Reliability 

The WPPSI tests and the Dailey test required reference to manuals in order to 
assign scores. For those tests involving scorer judgment, training of scorers 
was an important factor. Each scorer was briefed on the procedures and each race 
detailed records of the scores they had assigned to twenty-five children for each 
of the subtests. Score profiles were compared and agreement or discrepancies vane 
noted. This initial training was followed by a second trial scoring of additional 



2Appreciation is expressed 
who developed the Test of 
for assistance in scoring 



to Mrs. Margaret Moss of George Washington University, 
Basic Information, for administrative assistance. =nc 
and tabulating the tests. 
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The Classrt 



Adjustment Checklist 



Dave 1 comer, t 



Examination of the available behavior rating scales indicated that there vas 
r.o instrument extras s ly designed to describe and differentiate the behaviors 
of five-year-old* children in the classroom setting. The development of such 
an instrument vas undertaken, with the Head Start teachers as active partic- 
ipants in the process. 

The classroom teachers in the Montgomery Count} 7 Head Start program vere asked 
to submit descriptions of behavior in the classroom which tended to interfere 
with achievement of their goals. Statements were to be framed in positive 
terms. That is, to describe vast children did rather than what they did not 
do. This vas difficult to do, and it vas necessary to reword some items which 
vere turned in so that a high rating would be associated with "good" or "non- 



disruotive 



*- v --- 






Four teachers who vere acting as classroom observers 



in Hear Start classrooms vere asked to add items to the pool on the basis of 
their observations in many classrooms . In addition, other checklists vere 
examined in order to select items vhich related to behaviors of young children 
but vhich had not been submitted bv the Head Start teachers. 
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3 ch-2cklist with a five-point rating scale for 

„• ... . ! i- c-a>.n ,*icad Start class were asked to indepen- 

°:.r vn : Resented seething of a problem, and one 
/.I«.TT~ * -TV .* . •"* t«acners 2nc * “-ides were asked to indicate the 

r * . c ;* ~ -* * r r — - • * ^ - - * - *-•- - - - « 



*V V ' V “ ~ c "“/ nr * w lr - - ncir judgements . and to indicate how 
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:r.ev 



well 



- - -- - - -- ir.z: scaie to a sever.— mint scale 



w ..U . w ■ W.t 
^ ^ _ • 

k* n • i t 



g - * . * : - — •* 

of the 



resu.ts ar.J aiscussicn of the instrument with the Head 

cr.ar.ge : m the wording of some items and to an expansion 

v--lL:- V "v' ? - nt sc . ale : Rstin S results indicated that 

b . etveen aide and teacher ratings. 

-- -c-v-ic..-c Ci tca.cr.crs were thought to be more similar 
: tr.ose ot aides, and that teachers appeared to know the 
r.c -earners were asked to perform end-of-year ratings. 

■*; S f tsndarcized tests, the scores of each pupil on the 
-c -cww^dcw in his mcivicual rile, for reference in 
cr.s as he goes through the graces. 









c " e " c£d Start enroilees and the factor composii 
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deviations 



for 



each item in the checklist 



are shown in 
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Keans and Standard Deviations cf Tenj: 
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Item 



y 



1. 

2 . 

3. 

4 . 

5 . 

6 . 

7 . 

8. 

9 . 

10 . 
11 . 

12 . 

13. 

14 . 

15 . 

16 . 

17 . 

18 . 

19 . 

20 . 
21 . 
22 . 

23 . 

24 . 

25 . 

26 . 

27 . 

28 . 

29 . 

30 . 

31 . 

32 . 

33 . 

34 . 

35 . 

36 . 

37 . 

38 . 

39 . 

40 . 



c ■ 
• / - 



l.z: 

t • 
__ * 



Spanks v/ith normal voice quality 4.£~-‘ 

Speaks f In cm t lv 5.13 

Uses concern floral speech for. s in everyday speech 
Articulates speech sounds which most children at the same age 
can articulate 
. Eiumcin tos more. s cle ar ly 
Speaks ns loudly or as quietly as the situation requires - . - 1 

Volunteers answers to questions from adults 4.5-- 

Replies to direct questions from adults 
Talks with other children 
Talks with adults 

Appears to understand what the teacher or aide is saying *..*her. 

directions, corrections, or instructions are not involved 
Appears to understand simple directions, corrections, or 
instructions 
Follows directions 

Responds appropriately to correction or help 
Participates in large muscle activities for scheduled period 
Participates in small muscle or manipulative activities for 
scheduled period 

Participates in listening activities for scheduled period 
Participates in talking activities for scheduled period 
Remains quiet during organized quiet periods 
Is independent of help from adults 
Is independent of help from other children 
Content with moderate adult attention 
Content with moderate peer attention 

Allows other children to carry on scheduled activities without 
interference 

Feeds self without requiring excessive help 
Attends to toilet needs without requiring excessive help 
Attends to dressing needs without recuirir.e excessive helm 
Controls verbal agressive behavior toward adults 
Controls verbal agressive behavior toward other children 
Controls physical agressive behavior toward adults 
Controls physical agressive behavior toward other children 
Shares toys or other materials as the situation requires 
Waits his turn to speak .in group activities 
Takes reasonable care of toys and other instructional materials 5 . 3 ~ 
Completes assignments or tasks 

Seems interested in the general quality of his p 
Has energy and drive 

Appears confident that he can do what is expecte 
Is genuinely curious 



1 £ 

~ • v 

f Z 



f £ 





4 . 9 


1.23 


foi 


rar.ee 5.11 


1.30 


5.33* 


1.31 


of 


him 4.81 


1.-5 




4.92 


l.-r3 


to 


use materials 5.22 


1 ' * 



*S cored items. 
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eted most highly for items twenty- five thrcu 
are. inhibition of physical aggression tow nr 
toward adults and children. Lowest ratings 
ix, and sever, vhich related to enunciation, 
teering sr.svers to questions from adults. 
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Ac. ^ v.5 tr.er.t Checklist 



’ n e t ^ *• f* v 
sets of 1 *-- 
for boys an 
ass umo t i on s 



me rirst factor ar. 
exisrer.ee of three 
the firsr factor. -..*! 
scores, mis facto 
assign cer.sis ter.tly 
"good," and consist 

Ve 1 1 •Vr* >: * -s m. ~ 

" » • rw • w »% • • •* m w v 4. 



iu 'u: 



^ - 



^ - c - r* f r CmY r. . ^ 



- ^ - ff 



rent checklist were subjected to fro 
- cr.e for boys and girls separately, and one 
_ae two analysis sets were based on different 
.a tier, or iter: variance to factors. 



is. a principal components solution, indicated the 
ors . All - arty items were significantly related to 
accounted for 49 per cent cf the variation in item 
'--- oe seen as representing a teacher's tendency to 
h scores on all items to a child she considered 
y if,* scores to a child she considered "bad" -- the 



me secor.a tactcr. accounting tor 25 per cent of item variance, contains a 
set or items wr.icn is positively related to the factor, and another set vhic: 
is negatively re.atec to or "loaded" on this factor. High scores on one set 
would tend to go with lev scores on the other set. The bi-polar nature of 
this rector would appear to represent an "out-going" versus "submissive" 
type ct oehavicr. The items related to this factor are shown in Table 20. 

Also shown in Tao_e 20 is a third factor, consisting of positive loadings 
tor items two to five (and probably item one). Identified as a "quality cf 
speech" rector, it accounts for an additional six per cent of all item 

\ ariar.ee . me remaining variance was insufficiently structured for inter- 
pretation. 






The principal c 
children when using t; 
was employed to attai 



• ts solution is useful for studying hw teachers rated 
•e checklist. Another approach, the "varimax" solutio: 
- maximum differentiation among the items. 



O- wi.e s*c...u a.;.sl\ w ic approach was to break up the "goodness" 

^J e C? rat : the bi 7? ol * r f sctor into two factors. The resulting 
. p.? la > ieiCc ^ Zlv£ oseters m which all items could be related to one of 
* .five lectors, me structure of the five factors and the specific sets 
of items related to tr.eir structure are shewn in Table 21. 

Factor I, which accounts for 21 per cent of the item variance, appears to 
re ate to an out-going, socially oriented child. Factor II, which accounts 

L j ; p ? r cezt 01 £ne i£e = variance, appears to be related to the child's 
elf-ccrurol. _ .actors I ar.d II combined sen-e as the main basis for the 
teacners cirrerer.tiaticr. among students, accounting for 56 per cent of the 
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curing organized quiet periods 
children to carry on scheduled activities 
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Controls ver 
Controls ver 
Controls phy 
Controls phy 
Shares toys 
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bal agressive behavior toward adults 
bal agressive behavior toward other children 
sical agressive behavior toward adults 
sical agressive behavior toward other children 
or other materials as the situation requires 
m to speak in group activities 



FACTOR III: 
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5 . 



opea.*:s recently 

Uses conventional speech forms in everyday speech 
Articulates speech sounds which most children at the 
same age can articulate 
Enunciates words clearly 
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a total or cy per cent of the observed 
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gi emerges oercre a 



x solution, the same five factors emerged and 
igs of items so that a reasonably high degree 
he structure of the factors which have been 
rer.ee. however, between males ar.d females in 
factors were identified in the analyses. Tr.e 
■ oe related to the level of scores assigned to 
factor for which the items tend to be given 
similar set of items. 



ur trier. The score 



s for each cf 



>r tr.e rertv 



i.ne orcer of e~crgcr.ee effects vere exenined f 

»ne items assignee to eacn or the rive* c actors were calculated so that each 
^ V£ - assignee nve suo-scores instead of a single total score fo 
items m tr.e cr.eckiisc. Differences in mean scores for boys ar.d girls for 
es.cn "'ter were rested tor s t gntxicar.ee . Girls scored significant lv higher 
than boys in Factors II (self-control) and III (speech). " * 

A second ciscrtmtr.ant tunc tier, analysis was performed to determine which items 
tndicatec tne greatest diirerer.tiaticn between boys and girls. The greatest 
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Hie Goodman time-sampled observation technique, used in this project, had 
two key factors: 

1. A team of trained observers, using an observational schedule which 
particularizes specific operational features of the classroom situ- 
ation record, in coded entries, on a special report details about 
teacher-pupil interaction, teacher- teacher interaction, teacher 
activity at time of the observer’s entry, activity of pupils inter- 
acting with teacher at time of entry, activity of pupils not inter- 
acting with teacher (working independently), materials in use, orga- 
nization of pupils for learning (whole class, small group, individu- 

■ alized instruction), curriculum areas involved in learning activities 
on-going at time of entry, immediate purpose of instructional and 
learning activities (skills development, concept development, etc.), 
space in use, and other details integral to the specific program 
being researched. The reporting procedure allows provision for 
recording whether all pupils are engaged in the same or in a variety 
of activities and are using the same or different materials of instruc- 
tion. Where relevant to the research purposes, the nature of the 
verbal interaction is also reportable. 

2. The day of the week and the time of the day for a given observation 
in a given school and class in that school are randomized, so that 
the data gathered can be interpreted as an accurate reflection of the 
overall program being researched. 

The format of the basic observation schedule has been developed to describe pre- 
vailing curriculum practices in total school settings, by grade and subject area. 
Specific modifications are made in the observation schedule as needed in a par- 
ticular research. For an intensive study of practices in the teaching of science, 
for example, detail on science equipment and on science topics are expanded; and, 
for detail on language arts instruction, detail on elementary language arts 
activities, materials, and topics are expanded. The specification of these ad- 
ditional details for specific studies are developed by the research team in 
consultation with the instructional staff most familiar with the instructional 
area under study. 

Once the details of the observation schedule for a particular study have been 
set, observers are trained in the use of the schedule. Trial observational runs 
are conducted, and among-observer reliability worked on until an acceptable level 
of agreement is attained. On trial runs, several observers visit the same class- 
rooms, make independent reports of observations, and then compare their reports 
to note agreements and discrepancies. 

In the actual observation activity, each observer visits classrooms alone. A 
given observation may take only a few minutes, since the intent is to record 
what is occurring at time of entry or, if more than one observation is to be made 
in a more extended visit, at given points in time during the visit. 

Data are recorded for each observation by code number, each code number referring 
to a general topic, like teachers demonstrating , and by sub-codes for specifying 
what was being demonstrated. 
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The Goodman time-sampled observation technique, used in this project, had 
two key factors: 

1. A team of trained observers, using an observational schedule vhich 
particularizes specific operational features of the classroom situ- 
ation record, in coded entries, on a special report details about 
teacher-pupil interaction, teacher- teacher interaction, teacher 
activity at time of the observer's entry, activity of pupils inter- 
acting with teacher at time of entry, activity of pupils not inter- 
acting with teacher (working independently), materials in use, orga- 
nization of pupils for learning (whole class, small group, individu- 

• alized instruction), curriculum areas involved in learning activities 
on-going at time of entry, immediate purpose of instructional and 
learning activities (skills development, concept development, etc.), 
space in use, and other details integral to the specific program 
being researched. The reporting procedure allows provision for 
recording whether all pupils are engaged in the same or in a variety 
of activities and are using the same or different materials of instruc- 
tion. Where relevant to the research purposes, the nature of the 
verbal interaction is also reportable. 

2. The day of the week and the time of the day for a given observation 
in a given school and class in that school are randomized, so that 
the data gathered can be interpreted as an accurate reflection of the 
overall program being researched. 

The format of the basic observation schedule has been developed to describe pre- 
vailing curriculum practices in total school settings, by grade and subject area. 
Specific modifications are made in the observation schedule as needed in a par- 
ticular research. For an intensive study of practices in the teaching of science 
for example, detail on science equipment and on science topics are expanded; and, 
for detail on language arts instruction, detail on elementary language arts 
activities, materials, and topics are expanded. The specification of these ad- 
ditional details for specific studies are developed by the research team in 
consultation with the instructional staff most familiar with the instructional 
area under study. 

Once the details of the observation schedule for a particular study have been 
set, observers are trained in the use of the schedule. Trial observational runs 
are conducted, and among-observer reliability worked on until an acceptable level 
of agreement is attained. On trial runs, several observers visit the same class- 
rooms, make independent reports of observations, and then compare their reports 
to note agreements and discrepancies. 

In the actual observation activity, each observer visits classrooms alone. A 
given observation may take only a few minutas, since the intent is to record 
what is occurring at time of entry or, if more than one observation is to be made 
in a more extended visit, at given points in time during the visit. 

Data are recorded for each observation by code number, each code number referring 
to a general topic, like teachers demonstrating , and by sub-codes for specifying 
what was being demonstrated. 



For this research or. the program in Head Start classes, it vas taade certain, 
through conferences vith the director and the curriculum specialist of Head 
Start and vith rhe Head Start teachers, that provision vas made in the schedule 
for reporting not cnly data on the organization for instruction and on teacher 
and pupil activities and materials in use, but also data on the activities of 
aides and other helpers and on activities and caterials peculiar to Head Start. 

The following cutline of topics used in the observation schedule for the 
Head Start research reflects the adjustments made in the basic schedule to 
meet the needs of describing the Head Start program. The frequency data in 
the outline indicate the number of times a given entry was made in recording 
all the Head Start activities observed in this study. 

There vere four observers on the research team. These observers vere assigned 
randomly to the thirteen subject classes, each observer visiting each of the 
thirteen classes for one full Head Start "school day." 

The schedule of observations for the Head Start project vas planned to secure 
reports on on-going activities at fifty points in time in each of the thirteen 
classes, vith ten of these occasions to be taken on each of the five days of 
the veek. These ten observations for each of the days of the veek vere spaced 
approximately twenty minutes apart in the time interval of 10:00 a.n. through 
1:00 p.m., which contributed the Head Start "school day." 

Thus, there vere accumulated in this study, reports of on-going activities in 
Head Start classes at 650 points in time over a three -veek period. For each 
of these points in time, the observer made a separate report on each activity 
in vhich any identifiable group of pupils vas involved. Since small group 
activity vas the rule in the Head Start classes, each point in time for reporting 
yielded data on more than one activity. In point of fact, 1,891 activities 
vere seen and reported. The data from these 1,891 activities constitute the 
basis for the analysis here reported on the Head Start program in action. 




DETAILED LISTING OF COLLECTED OBSERVATION DATA 



(Each entry indicates the number of activities, out of the total of 1,891 observed 
activities, in which named element was a feature.) 

ADULT ACTIVITIES 



Frequency of 

Occurrences (K»1891) Activity /Subactivity 



23 

5 

10 



Non-instructional 

Inactive (doing nothing else) 

Waiting 

Changing Activity 



38 Total 



26 

10 

11 



Reading 
Reading (oral) 
Reading and telling 
Story telling 



47 Total 



Writing 

2 Writing (other than routine) 

1 Writing and listening and/or talking (recording discussion, 

__ experience chart) 

3 Total 



48 Total Directing 



Singing, Dancing. Dramatizing 
9 Pretending and/or dramatizing 
7 Singing and dancing 

16 Total 



133 

49 

48 

23 

114 

14 

6 

1 

29 

0 

31 

0 

0 

448 



TaPdng/Listening 

Listening to and/or observing 

Conferring with other personnel 

Talking and observing (moving around room, not helping 
individual children) 

Talking and illustrating or demonstrating 

Talking and listening (conferring, discussing, questioning) 

Talking 

Praising 

Announcing 

Correcting student's behavior or reprimanding 
Lecturing (imparting information) 

Giving directions (instructional) 

Testing 

Other 



Total 



ADULT ACTIVITIES (cont.) 



Frequency of 

Occurrences (?» s lS91) Activity/Subactivity 



21 

116 

77 

131 



Routines 

Administrative (taking attendance, collecting coney) 
Room-directed (housekeeping, arranging flowers, arranging 
furniture, cleaning up, etc.) 

Teacher-directed (personal care) 

Child-directed (personal aide and assistance — tying shoes, 
buttoning coats, carrying, cuddling, serving lunch) 



345 Total 



41 



Instruction-directed 



120 

25 

76 

37 

50 



Helping pupil (s) 

Operating audio-visual equipment 
Distributing and preparing caterials 
Participating with pupils in on-going 
activities 
Routine directions 



349 Total 



PUPIL ACTIVITIES 



2 

19 

2 



Reading Activities 
Selecting library books 
Looking at books 
Other 



23 Total 



£ Writing (copying) 

2 Total 






7 

36 
0 

37 
5 



Audio-Visual 

Listening to cechanical device — radio, phonograph, tape 
recorder 

Listening to teacher, visiting teacher, another adult 
Listening to public address system, messenger 
Audio-visual materials (including story with picture) 
Teacher demonstration, illustration 



4 





85 



Total 



* 



PITH ACTIVITIES (coni.) 

Frequency of 

Occurrences Activity/Subactivitv 



9 

0 

13 



0 

3 
0 
0 
5 

20 

79 

7 

4 
9 
1 
0 

57 

207 



Lancuace Instruction 

Pupils answering and/or questioning 
Dictating (experience chart) 

Reporting ("show & tell*" explaining, demonstrating, 
illustrating, describing) 

Word analysis 
Rhyming 

Initial consonant matching 

Plurals 

Tense 

Verbal games 
Dramatization 

Dramatizing, pretending 
Playing house 
Playing with puppets 
Recitation 
Reciting 
Finger play 
Drilling 
Choral speaking 

Listening or observing and speaking (talking) 



Total 



Discussion 
17 Discussing 

0 Planning (with teacher *s help) 

0 Making up original stories, situations, poems, lyrics 

1 Suggesting (child proposing) 

5 Questioning (with free-flow answering) 

0 Reviewing (recalling) 

23 Total 



Science Experimenting 

16 Observing and examining with discussion 

1 Observing and examining without discussion 

20 Water play 

37 Total 





PUPIL ACTIVniZS (cont.) 



Frequency of 

Occurrences (?;* 1 S 91 ) Ac t i v 1 1 y /S ub ac t iv i t y 



13 

21 

10 

33 

16 

0 

3 
0 

4 
0 
0 

102 



87 

57 

1 

0 

145 

3 

117 

82 

202 

25 



25 

1 

16 

2 

14 

4 

4 
42 

9 

50 

40 

5 



Listening and Moving 
Games (without music) 

Calisthenics or gymnastics 

Playing with large toys (example: large blocks) 

Running 

Skipping 

Jumping 

Calesthenics to rhythm 
Musical games 
Ihythnical movement 
Creative, art - music 



Total 

Art 

Making picture, design, illustration, mural, print 
Making model, useful object, structure, puppets, etc. 
Organizing, arranging .a display 
Garden, aquarium, terrarium 

Total 

Manipulating Small Articles 

Manipulating material (example: clay, sand, puzzles, 

games, beads, color cones, cubes) 

Playing (with small toys) 

Total 

Singing, Dancing, Dramatizing 

(including pupils participating actively while others 
listen, or listening followed by active participation) 

Total 



In-Attentive 
Acting up 
Annoying others 
Crying 

Fighting (physical combat) 
Arguing 

Moving around, not participating 

Hiding 

Watching 

In-active 

Other 



187 



Total 



PUPIL ACTIVITIES (cost.) 



■rentes 


(N-1S91) 


Ac t i v i t y /Subac t ivi t y 




* 


Organized Stillness With 


73 




Resting, to story/music 


61 




Waiting 


3 




Being disciplined 


147 


Total 


Helping 


14 




Helping teacher 


12 




Helping other pupils (s) 


26 


Total 




1 




Routines 


5 




Caring for personal belongings 


47 




Personal care 


32 




Cleaning up after self 


2 




Cleaning up after others 


87 


Total 




49 


Total 


Moving to Another Area 


96 


Total 


Snack Tine 


4 


Total 


None of the Above 


BJCTIOKiL MATERIALS IN USE 

Books 


5 




Trade books 


15 




Variety of titles 


56 




One title 


8 




Reference books 


0 




Other adult references 


9 




Magazines 


0 




Children's magazines 


0 




Variety * 


93 


Total 





1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

3 



Charts 

Hand -made (large size, displayed on blackboard or chart 
paper •• on vail, rack, or bulletin board) 

Group experience chart 
Individual experience chart 
Variety of charts 
Commercial (Pictures) 



Total 



o 

ERIC 



INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS IN USE (cont.) 



Frequency of 

Occurrences (N a 1891) Activity/Subactivity 



0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 



Worksheets 
Teacher-made 
One kind 
Variety 

Commer c ia 1 ly-mad e 
One kind 
Variety 



2 Total 



2 

2 



Tests 

Teacher-made 
C ommer c ia 1 ly -mad e 



Total 



2 

2 

3 



Pupil *s Own Work 

Model, diagram, etc. (by pupils) 

Picture (by pupils) 

Booklet (made by pupils) 



7 Total 



4 

3 

2 

1 



Skill Development 

Flash cards 

Arithmetic 

Other 

Variety 



10 Total 



13. 

26 

0 

0 



Games. Etc, (box, etc.) 

Matching games 

Puzzles, parquetry blocks 

Variety 

Alphabet 



39 Total 



0 Total Map 

0 Total Globe 



0 

0 

0 

0 



Mathematic Devices 
Quantity measure 
Clock faces 
Variety 
Calendar 



0 



Total 



INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS IN USE (cont.) 



Frequency of 

Occurrences (N s 1891) Activity/Subactivity 

Science 
Thermometer 
Scale-Weights 
Microscope 
Weather instruments 

Specimens (Examples: grapefruit, objects) 

Variety (magnifying glass, prisms, etc.) 
Animals 
Plants 

31 Total 



0 

6 

0 

0 

17 

1 

7 

6 



43 

54 

69 

9 

2 

30 

10 

0 

1 

0 

0 

15 



Art Materials 
Crayons 
Paint 
Paper 

Scissors and paste 

Chalk 

Clay 

Tools 

Variety 

Pencil’s 

Finger paint 

Collage tray 

Other 



233 Total 



3 

15 

3 

0 

53 

67 

2 

6 

22 

12 



Physical Education Equipment 
Balls - bean bags 
Jump rope 
Rings 

Large wheel toys 
Large blocks 
Balance beam 
Hobby horse 

Indoor gym equipment (Example: stationary car) 

Outdoor gym equipment 



182 Total 



11 Music 



11 



Total 



ISSIaVCIIOXSI MATERIALS is USE (coat.) 



: recuency ci 

Occurrences «' 1 * f I ^ Ac t iv i t v ' Subac t ivi tv 



3 

64 

0 

11 

0 



Audio-Visual Equipment 
Recordings - tape 
Radio 

Pictures - commercial - files trips 
Varietv - TV 



78 



Total 



i 

0 

17 

79 

IS 

3 

23 

141 



Other (manipulative materials) 

Chalkboard 

Flannel board 

Blocks, snail 

Housekeeping (dolls, dishes) 
Other - tinker toys 
Variety (combination of 1700) 
Puppets, stage, costumes, props 



Total 



Variety of Materials in Use (other than paper and pencil) 
Mirror 



25 


Sand table or box 


23 


Doll house (dolls, faaily, 
paper dolls) 


15 


Clean up equipment 


165 


Lunch trays, snacks 


35 


Water and vater toys 


2 


Template (Example: cookie 


18 


Beads 


28 


Pegboards (hammer and pegs) 


12 


Color cubes 


3 


Cones 


31 


Small vheel toys 



359 



Total 



APPENDIX B 



INFORMATION RELATED TO AND INCLUDING 
ANALYSES OF VARIANCE OF ACHIEVEMENT TEST DATA 
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APPENDIX C 



COMBINED EFFECTS OF AGE AND S EX 
ON SCORES FOR THE DAILEY LANGUAGE FACILITY TEST 



Analysis 


of Variance of 
or ?»2v ? cores f 


Effects 

?r the D: 


of Sex, Age, 

tilcy Lancuaae 


Residence and Attendance 
Facility Test 


Source 


of Variance 


df 


MS 


F 


P 

• 


S 


Sex 


1 


21.7 


1.8 


0.182 


A 


Age 


1 


38.6 


3.2 


• 

0.075 


R 


Residence 


1 


0.0 


0.0 


0.957 


D 


• 

Attendance 


1 


99.0 


8.2 


0.005* 


SA 




1 


78.2 


6.5 


0.012* 


SR 


* 


1 


0.2 


0.0 


0.906 


SD 




1 


0.0 


0.0 


0.999 


AR 




1 


8.4 


0.7 


0.405 


AD 




1 


0.0 


0.0 


0.990 


m 


- 


r 


13.5 


1.1 


0.291 


SAR 


- 


i 


4.1 


0.3 


0.559 


SAD 




. i 


1.0 


0.1 


0.773 


SRD 




i 


0.0 


0.0 


0.965 


ARD 




i 


1.9 


C.2 


0.695 


SARD 




i 


30.9 


2.6 


0.111 


Error 




159 




■ 





*p less than .05 



